The Crowd in  Peace and War

to a system of constituencies each containing the same
number of voters, cut out of the country at random with-
out regard to its pattern.

It should be remembered that the emotional complexion
of any given crowd depends little, if at all, upon its num-
bers. The civic character of London, New York, Phila-
delphia, Washington, and smaller cities like Bath or
Londonderry, has always been a fairly constant quantity.
They change little from one decade to another. Even
when a city increases tenfold by steady infiltration of
immigrants, its character may alter little. The new-
comers, if they come as detached units, quickly receive
the local tone and are made as effective agents in carrying
on the local spirit as persons born and bred in the place.
It is only when a great mass of incomers are of one sort,
possessing a strong crowd-character of their own and pre-
serving it by contact with one another, that a totally new
spirit may be introduced. This is said to have happened
to Boston when that old Puritan and characteristically
New England city was submerged under a flood of Irish, in
volume sufficient to revolutionise the local crowd-character.

Thus there is nothing gained by splitting up integral
local crowds into sections which have no natural separate
existence; on the contrary the representative character
of their representatives is weakened. Should London
then count for no more than Londonderry in the represen-
tative chamber? Of course not. Every one realises that
the weight of a member in the counsels of the House of
Commons is greater is some proportion relative to the
importance of the constituency that returns him, and if the
votes of members counted (as they do in some Labour
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